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INTRODUCTION 



The press and the President — any President — in 
their natural state are friendly enemies. They 
both believe in each other? but they both, at 
some points along the v/ay, disapprove of the 
way the other one does his job. . . . The news 
equation between reporters and the President 
can never be balanced. Reporters want to know 
everything. And Presidents want to tell them 
less than they should — or could, i, 



Scheduled presidential press conferences passed their 
sixty-first anniversary in March, 1974. Therefore, it 
seems appropriate to reassess the presidential meetings 
with the press and their role in government-citizen 
communication. Several facts suggest a study at this 
time of this unique presidential-press institution — 
presidential press conferences. Their use has made them 
a recognized form of presidential communication in the 
United States? their format has been changed by each 
White House administration. As a rule, either presidents 
or the press have been dissatisfied with their number 
and/or format? in the Nixon administration they were 
used less than in any past administration since the 
inauguration of the formally scheduled press conference. 

The meetings with the press are the primary 
institutionalized form of communication that permit 



*Hugh Sidey, John F. Kennedy, President (New York, 
1964), p. 104. 
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dialogue between a president and the Fourth Estate, and 

thus, between a chief executive and his American publics. 

Other forms of transmission, extending- from leaks at one 

extreme to speeches at the other, are one-way by nature, 

lack necessary feedback to the president and are more 

controlled forms of presidential communication than press 

conferences. Indeed, former Presidential Press Secretary 

George Reedy has said that presidential' press conferences 

are the only area of communication that allow a president 

2 

to n . . .brush up against reality with regularity." 

In the most recent Presidential administration, 

President Nixon was accused by the Associated Press 

Managing Editor's Association of ". . .killing off the 

3 

presidential press conference."^ Nixon had the fewest news 
conferences of record since the advent of the scheduled 
press conference during the Woodrow Wilson administration. 
Nixon, moreover, steadily decreased the number of televised 
press meetings during his term in office. Further, he 
turned away from the generally accepted format of the press 
conference to interviews and partisan-type news conferences 
as media criticism increased about his administration's 
Watergate scandal. This raises questions concerning 
presidential press conferences of the future. 

2 

George Reedy, "Some Questions for the President," 
New York Times , January 6, 1971 1 P» 6. 

•^New York Times, February 4, 1972, p. 10. 
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The main purposes of this study were to examine 
Nixon's uses of presidential press conferences, his views 
of presidential press conferences as well as the 
increasingly abrasive relationship with the press as 
reflected in his press conferences. For purposes of 
comparison, secondary attention was given to other 
presidential views, uses of, and problems with press 
conferences to provide a base line for examining Nixon's 
conferences. Finally, problems involved in presidential 
news conferences and methods of improvement we re examined. 

James E. Pollard’s two-volume study titled, The 
Presidents and the Press , and The Presidents and the 
Press, Truman to Johnson , is the most exhaustive history 
of the American presidential press conference. Pollard 
offers few solutions for improving news conferences, 
however, and his work ends with the Johnson administration, 
Delbert McGuire 's doctoral dissertation, "Democracy's 
Confrontation: The Presidential Press Conference," was 

published in 1967. McGuire focused on the problems of 
the presidential press conference as seen by correspondents, 
White House press aides, and former President Eisenhower. 

A second dissertation, "The Use of Radio and TV by 
Presidents of the United States,” completed by 
Glen D. Phillips in 1968, bears on this thesis. 

Two M.A. theses relate to this study. "The 
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Presidential Press Conference* Nixon and Kennedy in 
the 'First 100 Days'," by Dorothy Dunn, of the 
University of Georgia, 1969 , is a comparison of Nixon 
and Kennedy press conference problems and news generated 
at presidential press conferences during their 
"honeymoons" with the media. The second thesis, 
"Television and Presidential Politics 1952-1970," by 
Afton Auld, of the University of Kansas, 1970, is an 
examination of the relationship between television and 
four presidential administrations. 

Numerous books have been written that include 
frequent mention of presidential press conferences. 

Those most relied upon for this thesis were George 
Reedy's, The Twilight of the Presidency , William J. 
Small's, Political Power and the Press and David Wise's, 
The Politics of Lying . In 1971 » Edward P. Morgan 
( et al , ) transcribed the proceedings of several 
correspondents at the Rational Debate Seminars in 
Washington, D.C., sponsored by the American Enterprise 
Institute in a short volume titled. The Presidency and 
the Press Conference . Comments by various seminar 
members provided much of the general background 
information for this research. 

None of the v/ork noted above encompasses all of 
the Nixon press conferences, nor do the studies 
accommodate the task of studying the history of the 
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news sessions in terras of tho advent of radio and TV. 

No research focuses exclusively on the history of 
presidential press conferences. Such a history would 
provide a measuring device for Nixon press meetings. 

The basic questions that served as guidelines 
for this research and writing were i 

1. How have scheduled presidential press 
conferences changed since their beginning 
in 1913? 

2. What outside factors might have contributed 
to presidential press conferences diminishing? 

3. Since 1 9 1 * 5» as press conferences have 
generally dwindled , have speeches and press 
statements increased? 

4. Why was Nixon accused of ”, . .killing off 
the presidential press conference."? 

5. In light of Nixon's problems with them, how 
can presidential press conferences be made 
workable in a society of instant mass communication? 
A review of primary and secondary sources was 

conducted in the Wisconsin State Historical Library 

and the Memorial Library at the University of Wisconsin, 

Madison, 

Primary sources included presidential press 
conference transcripts and press interpretive reaction 
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available on microfilm. Transcripts used were taken 
from the New York Times , The Congress ional Quarterly 
and Public Papers of the Presidents . s Selected 
transcripts of key press conferences as defined by 
historians and viewed by media spokesmen, dating back 
to the Eisenhower administration, were reviewed in 
terms of the specific objectives noted above. 

Questionnaires aimed at improving presidential 
press conferences were mailed to available past 
presidential press secretaries asking them to comment 
on the advisability of informal presidential news 
conferences called on short notice, held in conjunction 
with a single scheduled televised monthly meeting with 
the press • 

Questionnaire responses were disappointing. Of 
the half-dozen only two were answered* those of 
George Reedy and George E. Christian. Their suggestions 
are relied on frequently in this research. Most other 
presidential press secretary observations regarding 
press conferences were gleaned from secondary sources. 

The framework of this manuscript will start with 
a discussion of press conferences as one of several 
modes of communication from a president to the American 
people, and then examine the institution of the 
scheduled presidential press conference since its birth 
in March 1913. Next, this history will take readers 
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through the formative Richard Nixon years, looking at 
some of his views of the press from his involvement 
in the Alger Hiss case to the 1968 eve of his first 
term as President, A chapter will be devoted to each 
of Nixon's terms as President of the United States, 
Finally, this paper will offer some alternatives for 
consideration regarding the future of presidential 
press conferences. 

A procedural problem with definitions needs some 

space in this introduction. Early in research 

difficulty was found with deciding exactly what were 

to be called Nixon press conferences. Other historians 

4 

have had the same problem. The following definition 
was finally selected for this analysis* "any scheduled 
meeting by the President with ten or more members of the 
press where questions were asked, and answered, and 
recorded verbatim," Until the Roosevelt administration, 
even that definition will cause a communication historian 
problems. The number "ten,” selected to define the 



k 

Delbert McGuire, "Democracy's Confrontation* 

The Presidential Press Conference, I," Journalism 
Quarterly , (Yol, Ho. 4.) Winter, 1967 » p. 639* 

McGuire defined presidential press conferences as* 

", , .those meetings between the President and the press 
for an exchange of questions and answers provided that 
the transcript is on record." That definition would 
have included Nixon's "conversations" and interviews 
and v/as, therefore, rejected. 
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requisite reporter population at a press conference, 
was arbitrary and selected to separate conferences 
from group interviews and so forth. ^Presidential 
press statements, where reporters are allowed no 
questions, are likewise excluded from the definition. 
Attendance by radio or television representatives was 
not a criteria in the definition. 

Other procedural problems included differentiating 
between "formal” and "informal" press conferences. For 
this research a formal presidential news conference 
was defined simply as one scheduled at least 12 hours 
in advance. 

Much of the data in Tables III and IV were taken 
from research by Pollard and Wise and are so footnoted. 
Where data have been updated, this writer has used the 
New York Times Index as his primary source. 

The terms "press conference" and "news conference" 
have the same meaning in this research. 

Before moving to the subject of development of 
presidential news conferences some general comments 
about their place in the public information system 
and their characteristics are needed. 

The press conference is, of course, only one of 
several methods of presidential communication. A 
listing of other modes is extensive and includes both 
legal and extra-legal channels and devices for the 
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President to communicate to the American public, and 
to the world. James Pollard in The Presidents and the 
Press, Truman to Johnson lists 25 alternatives that 
include formal messages, proclamations, White House 
statements, official memos, speeches, executive orders, 
presidential letters, fireside chats, radio and TV 
broadcasts, press secretary announcements, and so forth. 
Of the presidential alternatives noted, he says probably 
about a half dozen are used as major tools in 
communicating with publics. He includes the use of 
rumors, or leaks, and backgrounders as means of 
communication.-^ 

One may establish a communication continuum of 
attribution that ranges from a rumor or leak at one 
extreme, evolves to a deep backgrounder, then to a 
backgrounder, then to attributed statements and 
announcements by the president's staff. In the center 
is the press conference itself. From there the 
continuum moves to the other more formal extreme of 
press statements, speeches and executive orders. The 
link with the obscuring devices and easily identifiable 
executive communication is the presidential press 
conference. 



^ James E. Pollard, The Presidents and the Press, 
Truman to Johnson, (Washington, D.C., 196^4-), pp. 13-15* 
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Dorothy Dunn made an important point regarding 
the importance of presidential press conferences! 



s 

Any leverage the President has acquired 
in the law-making process has been indirect, 
based on use of persuasion and ultimately 
grounded in the popular support he can claim 
or mobilize at a given time. Except for the 
veto, the President has no constitutional 
means of either setting major policy himself 
or forcing the legislative branch to his 
views. Hence his link with the public is 
his key relationship. 6 



The press conference provides one of the most rapid 
links with the public and as such becomes a tool for 
presidential reception as well as transmission. News 
conferences, perhaps because of that unique quality, 
have been almost without exception a source of 
controversy. 

They have several advantages. News conferences 
provide a president with a direct means of announcing 
his policy, or action, and explaining his thinking 
surrounding those matters. The meetings with the press 
provide immediate national, and worldwide communication 
of matters of significance and interest to the public. 
News conferences are a form of alerting and shaping 



Dorothy Dunn, "The Presidential Press 
Conference! Nixon and Kennedy in the 'First 100 
Days,'" M.A. Thesis, University of Georgia, 19<$9» 
p. 3* Hereafter cited as Dunn, "Presidential Press 
Conference. " 



public opinion. Finally, they are an opportunity 
for the American people to question their chief, albeit 
via the press, on his policy, and tend to make him 
responsive to his publics. ^ 

Press conferences have disadvantages, however. 

They lack regularity and uniformity. A president may 
elect not to answer questions put to him by the press 
by rebuking the reporter, relying on a "no comment" 
answer, or simply evading the question. Depending on 
one’s view, another disadvantage is that the president 
is at the mercy of grandstanding reporters who may be 
more interested in their personal image than in the 
question they are putting to the president. More, the 
impromptu nature of the news conference lends itself 

O 

toward presidential innaccuracies in matters of fact. 
Beyond those drawbacks are problems of a president 
using the news conference as a political advantage 
over opponents, his telling only one side of the story 

Q 

or simply placing an "embargo" on news,^ 

A press conference with too many reporters, limited 

^Pollard, Presidents and the Press, Truman to 
Johnson , p. 24. 

8 Ibid. , p. 2 5 . 

^William J. Small, Political Power and the Press . 
(New York, 1972), pp. 143-45. 
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to a time frame of about 30 minutes after a long period 
of news conference inactivity, is conducive to a 
confused and boisterous meeting as reporters compete 
for presidential attention. The situation needs improve- 
ment with respect to allowing a more orderly environment 
and follow-up questioning. Improvement must be made, 
however, without sacrificing the full and free discussion 
of American presidential press meetings; 

Conference advantages and disadvantages must be 
weighed against the usefulness of the press conference 
as a fact-finding tool not only for the press and the 
people, but also for a president. Y/hite House 
correspondent Helen Thomas has noted the value of a 
press conference in questioning the chief executive 
on information that the president would not normally 
volunteer,^ George Reedy, on the other hand, believes 
the press to be the most effective social institution 
tending to keep a president in touch with reality. ^ 

As will be seen in the first Chapter, the 
difficulties found in press conferences have not been 
confined to any single presidential administration. 

^Edward P. Morgan et al,, The Presidency and 
the Press Conference , (Y/ashington, D.C., 1971) , 
pp. 42-43. 

^George E. Reedy, The Twilight of the Presidency , 
(New York, 1970), p. 99 . 
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Each president has had to find his own method for 
conferences and the press has had to adjust. 
Presidential success has varied v?ithcrespect to those 
extra-legal and non-Cons titutional meetings with the 
Fourth Estate » those successes and failures will be 
reviewed here next for the purpose of establishing a 
base line for evaluation of President Nixon's press 
conferences. 



CHAPTER I 



THE PRESIDENTIAL PRESS CONFERENCE 
FROM WILSON TO JOHNSON 



In our America we have the finest and 
best press in the world. In its power 
today only the press can sound the warning 
and reason to that conviction which will 
enable us to play our full part in this 
work of preservation of our world civilisation. 

— Warren G. Harding* 
April 1923 



This chapter will examine aspects, of various chief 
executives' news conferences for events relevant to 
development and diminution of press conferences as a 
means of presidential communication with the American 
people. As such, it will discuss salient events in 
the evolution of the press conference that brought it 
to its present-day form. Past presidential views, uses 
and problems with the meetings, as well as influences 
by press secretaries and the electronic media, will be 
used to focus on the use and decline of the press 
conference in the Nixon administration. 

The first presidential press conference, called as 



* James E. Pollard, The Presidents and the Press . 
(New York, 1946) , p. 711. 
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a scheduled event, was held on March 15, 1913 hy 

2 

Woodrow Wilson. Although press conferences had been 
held earlier by other presidents, the administration 
of Wilson is used as a starting point for this 
research because he initiated them as regularly 
scheduled events. In that historic meeting Wilson 
expressed the hope that newsmen would help the public 
understand important issues and disregard trivia. 
Described as nervous and embarrassed because of the 
large number of reporters ( 125 ) * he expressed his 
views of the meetings » 



I sent for you. . .to ask that you go 
into partnership with me, that you lend me 
your assistance as nobody else can, and then 
after you have brought. . .opinion into 
Washington, let us try and make true gold 
here that will go out from Washington. 3 



He viewed news conferences as an important source 
of feedback, saying " . . .do not tell the country what 
Washington is thinking, for that does not make any 
difference. Tell Washington what the country is 
thinking. 

Presidential Secretary Joseph Tumulty standing 



2 Ibid., p. 636. 

3 Ibid . 

h 

^Ibid. 
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behind the President — Wilson was seated at his desk-- 
reacted with marked surprise when Wilson referred the 
press to "My Dear Friend Tumulty" [sic] for general 
press information.^ 

Tumulty has been described as the "first secretary 

to have a flair for public relations." Called the 

"Weather-vane" of the administration, the 3^ year-old 

Irishman was noted for sensing the sentiment of the 

country and . .the state of mind of the people." 

He created an early press digest, called the "Yellow 

Journal" — news clippings were pasted on long yellow 

sheets — used to analyze press sentiment. There were no 

public opinion polls: newspapers and magazines, along 

with political scouts, were used to provide Wilson 

his needed feedback, imperfect though it may have been.^ 

Wilson's biweekly press conferences were not 

considered successful by some historians. The President 

considered the newspapermen's questions undignified, 

and left his press relations more and more to Tumulty 

7 

as time passed.' 

^New York Times . March 16, 1913* P. 2. 

^John M. Blum, Joe Tumulty and the 'Wilson Era . 
(Boston, 1951)i P« 61, 

^Ibid., pp. 6 I- 65 . 



Wilson is credited with introducing off-the-record 
remarks at the meetings, frequently prefacing a state- 
ment with . .this is not to be printed but is just 
a guide to you." He did not select press conference 
subject matter and let reporters roam to whatever 

O 

subjects they liked. 

The fledgling electronic media had no influence 

on Wilson's press conferences, of course. Wilson was, 

9 

however, photographed on silent film and delivered 
his "Fourteen Points" speech to a world public by 
wireless. In 1918 Wilson used radio for a broadcast, 
but the medium was still in its infancy and only a small 
number of listeners was able to hear him. They heard 
mostly fleeting, almost indistinguishable words. ^ 

The Wilson news conferences were finally stopped 
when the President became angered at what he believed 
was unnecessary prying into his family life, especially 
that of his daughters. ^ That occurred after the 
sinking of the Lusitania , in 1915* and the need for 

O 

Small, Political Power and the Press , pp. 80-81. 

^New York Times, December 5* 1913 » p. 20. 

10 Glen D. Phillips, "The Use of Radio and 
Television by Presidents of the United States," Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1968, p. 49. 
Hereafter cited as Phillips, "Radio and Television." 

^Pollard, Presidents and the Press , p. 637 * 
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war-time security was listed as the reason for the 

cessation. When the President stopped seeing reporters 

himself, Secretary Tumulty served as'' the intermediary. 

He gave out news, answered some questions and, when 

necessary, relayed queries to Y/ilson. Between 1915 

and 191?* however, Tumulty's influence on Wilson waned . 

and with the passage of the Espionage Act in June 191?,' 

George Creel and the Committee on Public Information 

12 

became the White House link with the public. 

Records of Wilsonian press conferences do not give 

precise figures of the number of press conferences that 

he held. He is said to have conducted the conferences 

13 

twice each week, from 1913 to 1915 1 however. 

Woodrow Wilson's primary contribution to the 
Presidential press conference was converting the 
previous haphazard relationship of press meetings to a 
standardized forum. His recognition of its importance 
enhanced the influence of Y/hite House correspondents 
and gave the President direct access to a vital com- 

14 

munication channel. 

■*" 2 Elmer E. Cornwell, Jr., Presidential Leadership 
of Public Opinion , (Bloomington, Indiana, - I 965 ) , p. 32 1 
Pollard, Presidents and the Press , pp. 659“83* 

15 Ibid., Pollard, p. 630 . 

l 4 Ibid., p. 691. 
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Regular press conferences were revived in 1921 

when Warren Gamaliel Harding, an Ohio newspaper 

publisher, came to office.^ As with Woodrow Wilson, 

the exact number of news conferences held by the 29th 

President has not been determined accurately. No 

verbatim records were made. It is known, however, 

that Harding made the press conference a permanent, 

scheduled event and held one twice weekly.^ Historians 

have found evidence of 16 press conferences during the 

first three months of the Harding administration with 

the attribution "high officials in the Administration."^ -7 

Harding has been credited with creating the "White 

House spokesman" device which sometimes prohibited 

1 ft 

reporters from quoting a president directly. The 
technique of the "White House spokesman" rule was 
unpopular with reporters, but was continued by his 

19 

successors until Franklin Delano Roosevelt took office. 

■^Small, Political Power and the Press , p. 81. 

^Donald F. Keller, "George Christian and the 
Press Relations of Warren G. Harding from Marion, Ohio, 
to the White House." I>! . A . Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1972. p. 158. Hereafter cited as Keller, George Christian." 

l7 Ibid. 

^Small, Political Power and the Press , p. 81. 

19 



Ibid., p. 84 



